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One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary Observed—Historical 
Address 


By Burns P. Hodgman 


The one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of St. Paul’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Concord, origi- 
nally organized as a mission church, 
-under the name of 
“Saint Thomas’ 





Chapel,’ January 
5, 1817, was duly 
observed the 
present month, 
the principal 
event being a 
banquet at the 
Memorial Parish 
House, holden 
on the evening 
of Wednesday, 
January 3, for 
convenience sake, 
with Hon. Ed- 
ward C. Niles as 
toastmaster; 
while appropriate 
religious services 
in the church 
were held on 
Friday and Sun- 
day evenings, 
January 5 and 7, 
with sermons by 
Rev. Brian C. 
Roberts and Rev. 
William Porter Niles, respectively. 

The speakers at the centennial 
banquet included Burns P. Hodg- 
man, Esq., who gave an _ historical 
sketch of the church; Rev. Howard 
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F. Hill, who spoke of the late Dr. 
J. H. Eames, a former well-known 
rector, and the city and parish in his 
time; Edward K. Woodworth, Esq., 
ir spoke of the 
SAT ate Dr. Daniel C. 
A ay set Roberts, the first 
4 Ne vice-rector; Hon. 
SE ot! Samuel Eastman, 
Wi he ay whose subject was 
(Ag “Bishop Niles as 
aN a Rector’; Rev. 
Samuel 8. Drury, 
D. D., who spoke 
of “The Daugh- 
ters of the Par- 
ish’’; Gen. H. H. 
Dudley, who dis- 
cussed “Parish 
Finances”’; Rev. 
W. Stanley 
Emery, present 
vyjice-rector, 
whose subject was 
‘“‘The Present 
Parish”’ and, last, 
but not least, Rt. 
Rev. Edward M. 
Parker, D. D., 
Bishop of the 
New Hampshire 

diocese. 
The historical address by Mr. 
Hodgman is of general interest, not 
only to members of the denomination, 
but the people at large, and is pres- 
ented, in full, as follows: 
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HISTORICAL ADDRESS 


The student of the ecclesiastical 
history of Concord finds, of record, 
little to specially characterize or 
otherwise distinguish its early days 
from other New Hampshire townships 
of the same period. 

As in all other colonial towns, I 
assume that, among the earliest set- 
tlers of Concord, there were those, 
if‘the truth were known, who were 
inclined to regard religious questions 
from a worldly point of view, still I 
have no doubt that, with rare ex- 
ceptions, they were religious people, 
and, if not actively associated with 
some religious body, nevertheless were 
reasonably tolerant of the views of 
others and treated religious matters 
with becoming reverence. 

When it is remembered that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, or the 
English Church, as then styled, was 
the first to arrive and be established 
on this continent, and in particular 
along the coast from the Kennebec 
southward; when we have in mind 
that in 1605, on the coast of Maine, 
at the time of the Weymouth Expe- 
dition, the Indians met with the 
English at their daily prayers, and 
that, as early as 1607, at Sagadahoc, 
in that state, the first church building 
erected by the English on the North 
American continent was established 
within the walls of Fort St. George, 
where the Rev. Richard Seymour, a 
priest of the English Church, minis- 
tered thirteen years before the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock; 
when we recall that the first church 
edifice erected in Portsmouth for ‘re- 
ligious worship as early as 1638, was 
an Episcopal Church; when we recall 
the close alliance between the Eng- 
lish Church and the royal government 
in its efforts at colonization; and 
when we bear in mind that the Epis- 
copal Church organization at West 
Claremont was complete as early as 
1770; at Cornish in 1793; at Holderness 
in 1788; and at Hopkinton as early 
as 1803, it is not remarkable if the 
inquiry be made why the church 


was not organized in Concord until 
1817. 

But when we look further, and re- 
member that the Merrimack Valley 
was settled largely by Massachusetts 
families; that the Puritanical ideas of 
the Massachusetts brethren were not 
conducive to the further extension 
of the English Church in the territory 
coming under the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts Bay; and when we 
ponder over the recorded instances 
of bigotry, cruelty and _ spiritual 
blindness of the Massachusetts au- 
thorities, and the Puritanical defiance, 
intoleration, and failure to treat kind- - 
ly those who differed from them in 
religious beliefs and practices; and 
when we learn of the treatment ac- 
corded the ministers and members of 
the English Church at Portsmouth, it 
is, indeed, not difficult to realize why 
the Church was so long in gaining a 
footing in this particular section of 
New Hampshire. If there were, 
among the early settlers of Concord, 
those inclined to believe in the doc- 
trines of the established church of 
their native land, it is little wonder 
that temerity, and perhaps reasonable 
satisfaction with religious conditions 
as they found them, may have had a 
restraining influence until they had 
so increased in numbers, both within 
and without the confines of this town- 
ship, as to give them courage, both 
spiritually and financially, to publicly 
declare their allegiance to the princi- 
ples enunciated in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

Then, too, it must be remembered 
that the nominal supervision of the 
colonial church by the Bishop of Lon- 
don was a very unsatisfactory ar- 
rangement. The long and perilous 
voyage of 6,000 miles on the part of 
candidates for Holy Orders kept many 
from applying at all, and of the few 
whose zeal impelled them forward, 
some perished by shipwreck, or died 
abroad, with the result that it was 
practically impossible to obtain an 
adequate staff of native-born clergy- 
men, so the Church was therefore de- 
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pendent upon English recruits. And, 
unfortunately, of the few who came, 
many were ill-adapted for the purpose. 
It is true that the clergy in the New 
England colonies, generally speaking, 
were of the most exemplary character, 
but they were few and suffered much 
persecution from the Puritans, “who 
assumed the right of taxing all for 
the support of their ministers and 
meeting-houses; and, wherever they 
could gain over the local governor 
to their persuasion, proceeded to 
enforce their claims with signal vio- 
lence.” 

And again, it must be remembered 
that when the Revolutionary War 
commenced, there were not more than 
eighty clergymen of the Church to the 
northward and eastward of Maryland, 
so that the comparatively small num- 
ber of churchmen may be in part at- 
tributable to this fact. And again, 
after emerging from the troublous 
period of the Revolutionary War, in 
many instances, small groups, faith- 
ful to the Church, were financially 
unable to support a clergyman, if 
indeed he could be found. Then, 
too, after the War, the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel with- 
drew its support and, followed as it 
was by the long drawn out contro- 
versy over the Episcopate, conditions 
must have been such as to practically 
postpone for the time being any spe- 
cial activity in church work. 

However far the Puritanical doc- 
trines of Massachusetts were carried, 
so far as Concord is concerned, its 
church history demonstrates that 
greater toleration in religious matters 
prevailed than was, perhaps, manifest 
elsewhere. But in those days when 
the titles to the lands of the early 
settlers were at stake, as exempli- 
fied in the Bow controversy, when a 
unity of interests was necessary for 
the advancement of economic pur- 
suits, when it was essential that the 
number of factions of any sort should 
be reduced to the smallest degree, it 
is now easy to perceive that there 
might well have been opposition, not 


only to denominational churches, but 
to the Church of England. 

In studying the history of the 
parish, it has occurred to me that 
there are certain periods into which it 
is logically divided, the first embrac- 
ing the organization period, when we 
were known as St. Thomas’ Chapel, 
extending from January 5, 1817, 
to 1835; the second, extending from 
July 13, 1835, when St. Paul’s Parish 
was definitely established, to 1857; 
the third, commencing with the pas- 
torate of Dr. Eames, and embracing 
the ministrations of Bishop Niles, 
and Dr. Roberts, and the last com- 
mencing with the accession of Edward 
Melville Parker to the Bishopric, and 
running to the present. 

I shall present the earlier periods 
for your consideration in greater 
detail than the more modern history, 
as others will consider the historical 
facts of the present day parish and 
the story of those great prelates who 
have been more recently associated 
with St. Paul’s. 

I have mentioned some of the handi- 
caps under which the churchmen of this 
early period labored, but eventually 
they did actively assert their religious 
beliefs, and steps were taken whereby 
a meeting for organization purposes 
was held January 5, 1817, at the home 
of Albe Cady (probably Albemarle 
Cady) then standing where the 
Phenix Hotel is now located, at which 
time the basis of an association was 
presented by a committee which had 
been appointed for that purpose, and 
which was subscribed by the follow- 
ing persons: Albe Cady, Samuel 
Green, Arthur Rogers, Isaac Eastman, 
Issac Hill, John D. Bailey, Arveen 
Blanchard, Walter R. Hill, Augustus 
H. QOdlin, John West, Jr., Daniel 
Greenleaf, Jeremiah Blanchard, and 
Artemas Blanchard. St. Thomas’ 
Chapel was the name selected for the 
association. In 1821, the names of 
Sampson Bullard, Thomas Waterman, 
Eben LeBosquet, Hosea Fessenden 
and William Kent were added, thus 
making eighteen names, eleven of 
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whom were heads of families. For a 
portion of 1817, such services as were 
conducted, were held in the Masonic 
Hall over the old Concord Bank, and 
subsequently in the Town Hall, but 
in January, 1821, a commodious hall 
having been fitted up by Mr. Isaac Hill 
in the upper part of a store occupying 
what is now the site of White’s Opera 
House, services were conducted there. 

On March 24, 1818, at the first 
annual meeting of the society, held 
in the school-house on the lot now 
occupied by the Grammar School, 
Rev. Charles Burroughs, rector of 
St. John’s Church at Portsmouth, 
was chosen rector of St. Thomas’ 
Chapel, and Samuel Green and John 
West, Jr., were elected wardens, 
while Messrs. Isaac Hill, Isaac East- 
man, John D. Bailey, and Daniel 
Greenleaf were selected as vestrymen. 
Although it does not appear that Mr. 
Burroughs ever accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Thomas’ Chapel, still he 
frequently officiated here, and it was 
through his advice and kindly assist- 
ance that the parish was sustained in 
its early days. During the first four 
years of its existence, St. Thomas’ 
Chapel had no permanent rector, but 
occasional visitations were made by 
the Rev. Messrs. Andrews, Searle, 
Herbert, and Marshall. The greater 
part of the time, however, services 
were conducted by lay readers. 

In passing, it is fitting to mention 
‘tthe fact that in 1820 Christmas was 
observed for the first time by the 
‘Church in Concord, the Rev. Mr. 
Searle preaching a sermon in the 
‘town hall. 

Development of the Church was 
mecessarily slow, and so we find that 
in 1819 there were but thirteen fami- 
ies and only ten communicants in 
ithe parish. 

In April, 1821, Rev. John L. Blake, 
‘who was conducting a female academy 
un the hall referred to as used by the 
Church on Sundays, was chosen rec- 
tor, and he remained with the parish 
for about two years, resigning in the 
spring of 1823, when he removed from 


town. During this time Mr. Blake 
also officiated at St. Andrew’s Church 
in Hopkinton. 

During these years several ineffec- 
tual attempts were made to build a 
church, and at one time, although 
subscriptions to the amount of three 
thousand dollars were contributed 
by twelve individuals, the necessary 
amount of six thousand could not be 
secured, and the plan failed. 

During the life of St. Thomas’ 
Chapel, it is interesting to note that 
there were seven confirmations and 
about twenty baptisms. 

We now approach what I term the 
second period in our church history. 

Although church services were oc- 
casionally conducted after Mr. Blake’s 
removal from town, yet for the twelve 
years prior to July 13, 1835, it may be 
truthfully said that for all practical 
purposes the Episcopal Society had 
been shattered, so that when on that 
date the faithful Albe Cady met with 
Isaac Hill, Leavitt C. Virgin, John 
West, John Whipple, and Ralph 
Metcalf, the name of St. Thomas, 
Chapel had been obliterated, and the 
name of St. Paul’s Parish was then 
agreed upon, thus becoming definitely 
and permanently established. Subse- 
quently associating themselves with 
Mr. Cady and the other gentlemen I 
have named, were Aaron Morse, 
Jacob Rogers, John W. Moore, John 
Miller, Abraham Duncklee, Joseph 
I. Wallace and Jacob Carter. 

Rev. Moses B. Chase, then rector 
of St. Andrew’s, Hopkinton, was 
elected rector of St. Paul’s, and he 
held services in Concord once each 
month from May, 1835, to March, 
1836, and Sunday evenings during 
July and August of the latter year. 

In October, 1836, the domestic 
committee of the Board of Missions 
made St. Paul’s a missionary station, 
and assurances were given that finan- 
cial support would be accorded it. 

At a parish meeting held Novem- 
ber 1, 1836, it was voted to raise one 
hundred and fifty dollars by voluntary 
subscription for the support of a 
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clergyman, and the wardens were 
authorized to extend to Rev. Petrus 
Stuyvesant Ten Broeck an invitation 
to accept the appointment as rector, 
which was then understood to have 
been tendered him by the domestic 
missions committee. Mr. Ten 
Broeck accepted the rectorship on 
December 3 of that year, and entered 
upon his duties. At this time, serv- 
ices were being held in the Court 
House building on North Main Street, 
the site of the present County Court 
House. There were ten communi- 
cants under Mr. Ten Broeck’s care. 

Apparently the question of com- 
pensating the new pastor proved 
troublesome, because we find that 
the wardens, when they notified the 
committee on domestic missions that 
Mr. Ten Broeck had accepted the 
rectorship, in pleading for a liberal 
donation from the committee, as an 
aid to the one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars to be raised in Concord, said: 
“Boarding in this place for a clergy- 
man, including room rent and fuel, 
would be not less than three dollars a 
week. Rent for a suitable house for 
a small family from eighty to one 
hundred and fifty dollars. Annual 
salary requisite for the support of a 
clergyman’s family from five hundred 
to eight hundred dollars, including 
rent.” 

Notwithstanding this appeal, the 
Board of Missions apparently looked 
upon the situation from a practical 
standpoint, and appropriated only 
two hundred and fifty dollars by way 
of assistance. Not satisfied with 
the allowance made by the Board of 
Missions, the trustees of the Eastern 
Diocese were appealed to, and further 
assistance to the extent of one hun- 
dred dollars was received from that 
source, thus giving Mr. Ten Broeck 
an annual salary of five hundred 
dollars. 

This particular financial question 
having been determined for the time 
being, the society enterprisingly un- 
dertook to secure a church building 
of its own, and in the summer of 1836, 


Mr. John West attempted to raise 
funds for this purpose, but a begin- 
ning had hardly been made when his 
death intervened. 

In June, 1837, the parish was ad- 
mitted into union with the Conven- 
tion of the Diocese of New Hamp- 
shire. 

At a meeting of the wardens and 
vestry held on October 13, 1838, the 
subject of erecting a church was 
again considered, and a committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Cady, Virgin 
and Hill, was appointed to draft a 
plan for a suitable building, estimate 
its expense, and to ascertain the cost 
of a lot, and, having divided the whole 
amount into one hundred shares, to 
report at a future meeting. On 
December 17 of that year, this com- 
mittee reported that more than one 
half of the shares had been taken, and 
other donations having been received, 
the society was so encouraged that it 
voted to purchase a lot of land im- 
mediately east of and adjoining the 
lot which we now occupy, paying 
Nathaniel G. Upham one thousand 
dollars for the same. Mr. John 
Miller’s plan of a church building was 
accepted, and the firm of Virgin & 
Miller was awarded the contract for 
its erection. The work was com- 
pleted the latter part of 1839, and on 
January 1, 1840, the Church was 
consecrated by Bishop Griswold of 
the Eastern Diocese, of which New 
Hampshire was then a part, and on 
the following day the Bishop insti- 
tuted Mr. Ten Broeck as rector of the 
parish. 

For something more than nineteen 
years, this building remained the 
house of worship of the parish without 
structural change. It was 54 feet 
long by 40 wide, and contained 52 
pews. The land and building were 
appraised at $4,120. The building 
appears to have cost $2,976.58, ex- 
clusive of the lot. Eighty-one shares, 
amounting to $3,240 had been sub- 
scribed, which, with sundry donations, 
amounted to $4,045.15, but, inasmuch 
as $775.94 remained unpaid at its 
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completion, it thus appears that the 
society started in debt, which hung 
over it for many years, occasioning 
some very earnest letters from Bishop 
Chase upon what he regarded as the 
wickedness of consecrating to the 
service of God a house of worship 
which was not paid for. The mort- 
gage debt was finally discharged in 
1852. In the meantime, in 18438, the 
society received a donation of $500 
from Edward B. Little, of New York 
City, for the purchase of an organ. 

Mr. Ten Broeck remained with 
St. Paul’s until October, 1844, when 
he retired because of ill health, and 
removed to Danvers, Mass., in which 
place he died January 21, 1849. 

Mr. Ten Broeck was a gentleman of 
refinement and culture and was 
strongly devoted to the interests of 
the Church. While the parish was 
never large during his pastorate, yet 
the number of communicants had 
increased from ten, when he took 
charge, to about forty, when he 
retired. 

Upon the death of Bishop Griswold 
in the early part of 1848, and the 
selection of Rev. Carleton Chase as 
‘Bishop of the Diocese of New Hamp- 
shire, late in the fall of that year, ac- 
tive efforts were made by this parish 
to induce him to make Concord his 
residence, and in order to effectuate 
this, Mr. Ten Broeck offered to re- 
sign his rectorship in behalf of the 
Bishop-elect, so that he might serve 
both as rector and Bishop. This pro- 
position met with favor at a meeting of 
the standing committee held Decem- 
ber 28, 1843, but upon the condition 
that the parish should pay Bishop 
Chase a salary of five hundred dollars 
as rector, which amount was, however, 
subsequently reduced to four hun- 
dred dollars. Pledges amounting to 
three hundred fifty-two dollars were 
received, and it was confidently ex- 
pected that the required sum would 
shortly be in hand, and the standing 
committee was so advised, but before 
receipt of this information by the 
standing committee, the Bishop had 


already selected Claremont for his 
home. 

The successor of Mr. Ten Broeck 
was the Rev. Darius R. Brewer, whose 
services were engaged at an annual 
salary of $500. Mr. Brewer remained 
with the parish until November, 1846. 
At the end of his first year, the parish 
raised six hundred dollars for salaries, 
including a contribution of thirty 
dollars towards the salary of the 
Bishop. 

At the Diocesan Convention held 
in June, 1845, Mr. Brewer reported 
that in his parish there were forty-five 
communicants, thirty families, and 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty persons attending Divine wor- 
ship. Mr. Brewer resigned after 
two years of service, and on Decem- 
ber 20, 1846, the Rev. Thomas Leaver, 
of Newport, R. I., to which place Mr. 
Brewer had gone, was invited to be- 
come the rector of St. Paul’s at a 
salary of $570. His pastorate was 
terminated by his death on December 
23, 1847. 

It seems entirely fitting to briefly 
refer to the fact that Mr. Leaver, who 
was an Englishman by birth, and 
whose parents had been members of 
the Church of England, in early youth 
became connected with the Baptist 
denomination, at the age of twenty 
entering Stepney College to prepare 
for the missionary field. In 1837, at 
the age of twenty-two, he went to the 
Bahamas to join the Baptist Mission. 
In two years he came to Newport, 
R. I., being settled over a Baptist 
Church. There he remained until 
1846, when he entered the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church, and almost 
immediately came to Concord to St. 
Paul’s Church. He is buried in the 
Old North Cemetery. Over his 
grave has been erected a suitable 
monument by the Baptist Church at 
Newport, that church claiming the 
privilege as an opportunity of testify- 
ing their appreciation of his services. 

The next pastor to be called to St. 
Paul’s was Rev. Newton E. Marble, 
to whom the invitation was extended 
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February 27, 1848. Upon his arrival 
he found thirty families in the church, 
and forty-four communicants. Dur- 
ing his pastorate of nine years, the 
number of communicants increased 
to seventy-two, and a Sunday School 
was organized which, in May, 1857, 
had eight teachers, and fifty scholars. 
Mr. Marble resigned April 1, 1857, to 
take charge of Trinity Parish, New- 
town, Conn. 

During the next year, St. Paul’s 
being without a rector, services were 
conducted for two months by Rev. 
Henry A. Coit and Rev. Francis 
Chase, his assistant at St. Paul’s 
School. For the remainder of the 
year, Rev. Edward Ballard, then re- 
sidingin Hopkinton, filled the position. 
During this time, calls were extended 
to at least two clergymen, Gordon M. 
Bradley, of Quincy, Mass., and Dar- 
ius R. Brewer, the former pastor, but 
both declined. 

At a meeting of the wardens and 
vestry held June 29, 1857, a commit- 
tee, consisting of Dr. J. E. Tyler and 
Horace A. Brown, was named to con- 
fer with Rev. James H. Eames, then 
of Providence, to ascertain if he 
would accept the rectorship of St. 
Paul’s. The results of the conference 
with Mr. Eames were satisfactory, 
and the formal invitation to accept 
the rectorship at an annual salary 
of one thousand dollars was imme- 
diately extended. Mr. Eames visited 
Concord in September, and then com- 
municated his acceptance of the posi- 
tion, provided the Church could wait 
until Easter, 1858. This request was 
unhesitatingly complied with, so that 
on Easter Day, 1858, Mr. Eames 
entered upon a pastorate extending 
over a period of nearly a fifth of a 
century. 

I think it may fairly be said that 
the pastorate of Mr. Eames com- 
mences the third period of the history 
of the parish, embracing not only the 
long and successful ministration of 
Dr. Eames, but the years of faithful 
service rendered by Bishop Niles and 
Dr. Roberts. 


When Dr. Eames came to Concord, 
he probably found seventy-two com- 
municants and a Sunday School con- 
sisting of eight teachers and fifty 
scholars, because such were the figures 
transmitted by the parish to the 
Diocesan Convention in May of the 
preceding year. 

St. Paul’s parish had been steadily 
gaining in numbers until, under the 
rectorship of Dr. Eames, it bid fair 
to outgrow its church accommoda- 
tions. On May 24, 1858, a committee 
was appointed to consider the advisa- 
bility of enlarging the old church, or 
erecting a new building. The latter 
course was adopted, and a committee 
having been instructed to obtain 
subscriptions, a report was made on 
July 19, 1858, that seven thousand 
two hundred dollars was in hand and 
assurances had been received that at 
least three hundred dollars more 
would be forthcoming. A _ building 
committee, consisting of Ebenezer 
Symmes, Augustine C. Pierce, George 
Minot, John M. Hill, and Abel 
Hutchins, was appointed, with au- 
thority to select a lot, determine 
upon a plan, erect a church, and to 
make such disposition of the then 
house of worship as should be thought 
proper. On January 29, 1859, this 
building committee reported, and a 
vote was taken providing for the 
erection of a brick church and for the 
rescission of all former votes limiting 
the expense. 

The lot selected was just west of the 
old location. About April 1, 1859, 
the old church building was vacated, 
and services were held in the City 
Hall until the new church was ready 
for occupancy. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that during 
the life of the parish, all of its church 
buildings have been located on what 
is now Park Street, opened as a street 
in 1834. 

The cornerstone of the present 
church was laid May 25, 1859. There 
was a large attendance at this cere- 
mony as the Diocesan Convention 
was then being held in the city. 
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These services were exceedingly im- 
pressive. They were opened by a 
procession from the American House 
to the Church lot in the following 
order: Edward Dow, the architect; 
Henry M. Moore, the builder; the 
wardens and vestry, boys from St. 
Paul’s School; thirteen clergymen in 
vestments, and the Rt. Rev. Carleton 
Chase, Bishop of the Diocese, in his 
Episcopal robes. Bishop Chase 
officiated, and two important ad- 
dresses were delivered, one by the 
Rev. Dr. Burroughs of Portsmouth, 
and the other by Josiah Minot. 

Work on the new church had pro- 
gressed so rapidly that on December 
13, 1859, it was ready for occupancy, 
and on that day was consecrated by 
Bishop Chase, Rt. Rev. Bishop Clark, 
of Rhode Island, preaching the conse- 
cration sermon. The original cost 
of this church and its furnishings was 
about seventeen thousand dollars, 
leaving a debt of about five thousand 
five hundred extinguished by the sale 
of pews and certain land in the rear 
of the church. 

Such impetus was given to the 
Church work by Dr. Eames that on 
Easter, 1860, at his request, the yearly 
aid received from the domestic mis- 
sionary board was withdrawn. 

Dr. Eames remained with the parish 
until his death December 10, 1877, in 
the Harbor of Hamilton, Bermuda, 
where he had gone under leave of 
absence, in search of health. 

During the incumbency of Dr. 
Eames, to be exact, on September 21, 
1870, William Woodruff Niles had 
been consecrated Bishop of this Dio- 
cese. After the death of Dr. Eames, 
and on April 24, 1878, Bishop Niles 
was invited to accept the rectorship 
of the church, which he held until his 
death on March 31, 1914. Subse- 
quently the Bishop, having nominated 
Rev. Daniel Crane Roberts, of Bran- 
don, Vt., to the vice-rectorship, that 
gentleman accepted the position, and 
entered upon his duties in June, 1878, 
remaining with us until his death on 
October 31, 1907. During the last 


two years of Dr. Roberts’ ministration, 
he had the faithful assistance and co- 
operation of Rev. F. J. K. Alexander, 
of Hartford, Conn., as his curate. 

The last period of our history em- 
braces the ministrations of Bishop 
Parker, from his consecration on 
February 9, 1906, and W. Stanley 
Emery, who was called from Tilton 
on November 1, 1908, to accept the 
vice-rectorship. The faithful devo- 
tion of each to his work is known by 
all of us, and needs no other comment. 

Before completing this historical 
sketch, mention should be made of 
the organization of St. Mary’s at 
Penacook, in 1881, Grace Church at 
East Concord in 1883, St. Timothy’s 
in 1900, and St. Luke’s in 1910, and 
the magnificent results accomplished 
by Rev. A. W. Saltus, Rev. John 
Knox Tibbetts and Rev. Richard W. 
Dow in connection with these Mis- 
sions. 

I should also refer, simply in a 
general way, to the vested choir, and 
its first appearance on September 
23, 1883; the generosity of Hon. 
Josiah Minot, John M. Hill, and 
others, in the erection of the chapel 
in 1882, which served for twenty 
years; the chime of nine bells placed 
in the church tower, in 1868; the 
splendid gift in 1902 of the Parish 
House by Miss Susan G. Perkins in 
memory of her nephew, Col. Roger 
E. Foster; the gift of the organ by 
Mrs. Larz Anderson; the gift of the 
rectory and its endowment fund of 
$5,000 by Mrs. Marion Thompson 
Shepard; the interior decorations and 
improvements of the church and large 
endowment provided by the will of 
Mrs. Frances K. Lane Roberts, in 
memory of her husband, the beloved 
Dr. Roberts, to say nothing of all the 
other lovable things she did for the 
church; and other gifts of memorial 
windows, pulpit, alter hangings, 
Eucharistic vestments and various 
large endowment funds in memory of 
departed churchmen. 

With all these facts of spiritual and 
financial advance thus arrayed, is it 
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unbecoming or immodest to contrast 
merely in point of numbers those ten 
faithful communicants who came 
together for the first time in 1817 
with the eight hundred and more who 
are today communicants of St. Paul’s 
and its allied Missions? Does not 
the mention of these figures alone 
absolutely demonstrate the tremen- 
dous spiritual power for the better- 
ment of religious conditions in the 
community, and is there not held out 
for us the promise of glorious things 
for the future? 

The passing of the first century 
of St. Paul’s history finds her men 
and women cheerfully taking up the 
burdens laid down by those who have 
already passed to their great reward. 
Through their faith and ceaseless 
efforts, we have fallen heir to all they 
loved and hoped for. The heroism 


that blest them inspires and impels 


us. But for their magnificent forti- 
tude, their wonderful strength of 
character, their sublime faith in the 
ever-living God, St. Paul’s Church 
would not stand where she now does, 
a predominating influence in the re- 
ligious and civic life of the city and 
state. With the example before us 
of those  self-sacrificing, valiant 
churchmen, whose labors and prayers 
have brought St. Paul’s to that high 
eminence she now occupies, let us 
pray that we shall not merely content 
ourselves with the glories of the past, 
but rather let us march into the future 
with an unbroken, unified front, 
strong in the conviction that when 
another century shall have passed, 
our successors can as truthfully laud 
the work accomplished in the twen- 
tieth century as we are tonight ren- 
dering praise to those who have pre- 
ceded us. 





IN DREAMS 


In dreams I see my mother’s face, 
Her pleasant tones I hear; 

While sleeping, often I retrace 
The paths we trod for years; 


And waking, I have sought to hold 
Her fading image, clear, 

Alight with human love and life, 
And full of hope and cheer. 


And I try to find a meaning 

For her frequent presence here— 
Find the reason I am dreaming 

She is ever, ever near. 


Can it be that she is yearning 


For earth-ties? 


Is she content? 


Or perhaps I’m slow in learning 
Some sweet message that is meant. 


Then suddenly I seem to see 
The scroll of Life unfurled 

And know her coming proves to me 
The nearness of another world. 


Safe in my heart’s deep mysteries 
This message ever shall abide— 
Hope turns to Faith that life eternal, 

Awaits us on the other side. 





REV. THOMAS COBBET 


And His Grant of Land, in 1662, on Cobbett’s Poad in 
Windham, N. H. 


By William Samuel Harris 


The first grant to an individual 
of any land lying within the limits 
of what is now Windham, was made 
in 1662 to Rev. Thomas Cobbet, 
then minister of the First Church of 
Ipswich, Mass., to whom the General 
Court of Massachusetts Bay Colony 
laid out a farm of five hundred acres, 
afterwards adding twenty more. 
Closely associated with his grant was 
another of seven hundred acres to his 
neighbor, Rev. Jolin Higginson of 
Salem, Mass. 

This was more than two hundred 
and fifty years ago, and about sixty 
years before any permanent settle- 
ment was made within the bounds of 
this town, and more than seventy- 


five years before New Hampshire 
was finally separated from Massa- 
chusetts and the boundary line be- 
tween the two provinces definitely 
established, substantially where it is 
now. 

Let us first see what kind of man 


this Mr. Cobbet was. Thoreau says 
in ‘‘ Walden,” speaking of the naming 
of ponds: ‘‘If the fairest features of 
the landscape are to be named after 
men, let them be the noblest and 
worthiest men alone.’”’ We feel that 
the fair pond which is the pride of 
Windham is not unfortunate in the 
name by which it has been known for 
almost two hundred years, or from the 
earliest settlement of the town, and 
that the Rev. Thomas Cobbet was a 
man not unworthy of having his 
name and memory perpetuated by so 
beautiful a namesake. 

The following sketch of his life and 
character is derived chiefly from the 
History of Ipswich, Essex, and Ham- 
ilton by Joseph B. Felt (published 
1834), with additions from a History 
of Ipswich by T. F. Waters, the 


History of Lynn by Lewis and New- 
hall, and other authorities. 

He was born in Newbury, England, 
in 1608, of poor parents. He en- 
tered the University of Oxford, but 
left during the great sickness, the 
plague, in 1625, and became a pupil 
of the celebrated Dr. Twiss of his 
native town. 

He prepared for the ministry of the 
Established Church and was settled 
in a small place in Lincolnshire. It 
was not long before he was called on 
to comply with ecclesiastical con- 
ditions which he could not conscien- 
tiously approve. Consequently, like 
many other servants of Christ, he 
was under the necessity of seeking a 
refuge in the New World. He ar- 
rived here June 26, 1637, and was 
soon invited by his former friend, 
Rev. Samuel Whiting, to be a col- 
league with him at Lynn. 

The settlement of Lynn had been 
commenced eight years before, and 
there must have been a considerable 
population there by 1637, to support 
two ministers; but perhaps the num- 
ber was superior to the quality, as 
only the November before Mr. Cob- 
bet came, when the church was 
organized and Mr. Whiting installed, 
only six persons had been found, be- 
sides the minister, to join in the mem- 
bership of the church. The next 
year, 1638, Mr. Cobbet was allotted 
two hundred acres of land in Lynn. 

Mr. Whiting and Mr. Cobbet con- 
tinued colleague pastors for nineteen 
years, the former being styled the 
pastor and Mr. Cobbet teacher, and 
as Felt says, exercised themselves 
harmoniously, ably, and efficiently 
to further the cause of pure religion. 
Mr. Cobbet was no loiterer, but did 
whatsoever his hands found duti- 
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fully todo. On account of insufficient 
support in Lynn, Mr. Cobbet, in 
1656, accepted a call to become pastor 
in Ipswich, where he remained for the 
rest of his life and where he died and 
was buried twenty-nine years later. 
Felt says: Though he came to a new 
place, he retained his old desires and 
industry to do good. 

The talents, attainments, piety and 
usefulness of Mr. Cobbet were of no 
ordinary rank. He was justly ac- 
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because of timidity and inaction. 
He might ever be found with the 
armor of godliness girded about him 
and awake to encounter the foes of 
Zion. He neither watched nor strove 
in vain. The divine blessing rested 
upon his efforts and many souls were 
saved through his exertions. So far 
as human imperfection permitted, he 
was a pastor after God’s own heart. 
In October, 1676, his son Thomas, 
who was a seaman at Portsmouth, 


Cobbett’s Pond, Windham, N. H. 


‘counted by his brethren and by the 
principal civil characters of the Col- 
ony as among the most prominent 


divines of New England. He was a 
skillful writer. He spared not him- 
self in using the pen to defend both 
church and state in their respective 
claims. He was a man who could be 
depended on by the friends of right- 
eousness, when the storms of ad- 
versity beat upon the land. Then 
he was seen under no shelter than that 
founded upon equity. He suffered 
not the tares of error and iniquity to 
spring up and grow under his feet 


was taken prisoner by the Indians 
and carried to the Penobscot region 
and Mt. Desert. He was detained 
several weeks and harshly treated. 
Public prayers were offered in many 
congregations for his release, and he 
was liberated by the sachem, who 
received a red coat as a present. 

As to the publications of Mr. 
Cobbet, few if any clergymen of his 
day had more or better than he. 
They were chiefly of a controversial 
character. The following are some of 
the titles: A Defense of Infant Bap- 
tism (1645). Toleration and the Du- 
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ties of the Civil Magistrates. A Vin- 
dication of the Government of New 
England against their Aspersions who 
Thought Themselves Persecuted by 
It. The Civil Magistrate’s Power in 
Matters of Religion Modestly De- 
bated. The Duty of Children to 
Parents and of Parents to Children 
(1656). In 1649 and in 1666 he 
preached the “‘Election Sermon” at 
the opening of the General Court of 
the Colony. His best-known work is, 
A Practical Discourse on Prayer 
(1654). Of this, Cotton Mather says: 
“Of all the Books written by Mr. Cob- 
bet none deserves more to be Read by 
the World, or to Live till the General 
Burning of the World, than that 
of Prayer. And indeed Prayer, the 
Subject so Experimentally, and there- 
fore Judiciously, therefore Profitably, 
therein handled, was not the least 
of those things, for which Mr. Cobbet 
was Remarkable. He was a very 
Praying Man and his Prayers were 
not more observable throughout New 
England, for the Argumentative, the 
Importunate, and I had almost said, 
Filially Familiar, Strains of them, 
than for the wonderful Successes that 
attended them.” 

Cotton Mather composed an epi- 
taph on Mr. Cobbet, in Latin, which, 
though probably not placed on his 
tombstone, is worthy of note as show- 
ing how the greatest and best people 
of his time regarded him. A literal 
translation is: “Stay, passenger, for 
here lies a treasure, Thomas Cobbet, 
of whose availing prayers and most 
approved manners, you if an inhab- 
itant of New England, need not be 
told. If you cultivate piety, admire 
him; if you wish for happiness, fol- 
low him.” 

In 1654, Mr. Cobbet was appointed 
by the General Court as one of the over- 
seers of Harvard College. Among the 
many Official and semi-official services 
which he rendered in the colony, there 
was one occasion when in 1668 ‘he 
was one of six prominent ministers 
appointed by the General Court to 
argue with several Baptists in Boston 


against their particular tenets. We 
are not told what the result was; nor 
whether it was on the subject of 
baptism or some other point that one 
of his parishioners, John Hewes, 
in 1644 had charged Mr. Cobbet 
“with falsehood in his doctrine,’’ for 
which disrespect he was presented 
at the Quarterly Court and enjoined 
to make a humble confession at. 
Lynn at a public meeting. 

The best and greatest of men are 
not always appreciated by every- 
body.: Whether there was something 
lacking in the attractive qualities of 
his preaching, or whether the re- 
mark was due to a difference in 
opinion on some controverted point, 
or whether it is to be set down to 
innate depravity, the record shows 
that in 1643 Henry Walton of Lynn 
was brought to the bar of the Quarter 
Sessions Court for saying that ‘‘he 
had as Leave to heare a dogg Barke 
as to heare m* Cobbett preach.” 
He was acquitted, however, for want 
of proof. 

A man in those days, if he did not 
like the minister or his preaching, did 
not have the privilege of staying at 
home from the Sunday service. The 
summary manner in which people 
were assisted to do their duty is 
illustrated by a case which occurred 
during Mr. Cobbet’s pastorate in 
Ipswich. (Mass. Colony Records, 
Vol. 4, part 2, p. 7.) 

‘““May 22, 1661. Henry Batchiler 
& his wife, by an act of Ipsuich Court 
comended to this Courts consider- 
ation, hauing binn formerly presented, 
for theire absenting themselves from 
publicke worpp, &c, whither y* 
toune of Ipsuich might not dispose 
of him & his farme, so as he may 
liue in the toune, & enjoy his estate 
& y® publick worpp of God, the Court: 
judgeth it meete hereby to impower 
the County Court of that sheire so 
to dispose of the persons aboue 
mentioned & theire estates as they 
shall judge most conduceable to 
theire present & future good.” 

We may well believe that Mr. 
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Cobbet, like the other ministers of 
that day, was reverenced and feared, 
even by those who did not love the 
truth because their deeds were evil. 
The History of Lynn (Lewis and 
Newhall) preserves the following 
story: Some women of his neigh- 
borhood were one day attempting 
some trick of witchery, when their 
minister appeared. ‘There,’ said 
one of them, ‘‘we can do no more; 
there is old crooked-back Cobbet a 
coming!” 

Mr. Cobbet died in Ipswich on 
Thursday, November 5, 1685, aged 
77, leaving a wife Elizabeth who died 
the next year, a daughter Elizabeth, 
and sons Samuel, a graduate of 
Harvard College in 1663, Thomas, and 
John, having previously buried three 
other children. His estate was £607- 
1s-6d. C.H. Pope in “ Pioneers of 
Massachusetts” says: “His Will, 
neither dated nor witnessed, was 
proved November 22, 1685. In his 
cramped chirography it carries a 
copious creed and essay on life, 
showing his fine habits of mind and 
heart. (Essex Files, 45, 30.)”’ 

The town assumed all the expense 
of Mr. Cobbet’s funeral. The se- 
lectmen met on the day after his 
death and made the following among 
other arrangements: (From Waters.) 

“That Deakon Goodhue provide 
one barrill of wine, and half a hundred 
weight of suger, and that he send it 
to Mr. Cobbits house next second 
day of the week in the morning. 

“That Mr. Rust provide if he can 
against the funerall gloves suteable 
for men and Women to the value of 
five or six pounds & some 
spice and ginger for the syder. 

‘“‘That some be taken care with 
the Corps be wrapt up in the Coffin 
in Tarr with Canvass. 

‘‘That some persons be appovnted 
to look to the burning of the wine and 
heating of the syder, against the 
time appointed for ye funerall next 
Monday at one of the clock, & such as 
will be carefull in the distribution.” 

In the expense items it appears 


that ‘‘Deakon Goodhue” was paid 
for thirty-two gallons wine, £6—08 s., 
Edward Dear for Syder 11s. (Some 
accounts say two barrels was pro- 
vided.) Nathaniel Lord was paid 
for “makeing the Coffin, 8 s., Mr. 
Wilson, Digging the Grave, 2s. 6 d.”’ 
Various other items bring the “‘summa 
totalis” to £17-19 s. 

An elegant school building erected 
on Franklin street in Lynn in 1872 
was named the Cobbet school, as a 
memorial of this early and esteemed 
minister. 

It is hard to imagine the condition 
of this wilderness two hundred and 
fifty years ago, when in October, 
1662, the surveyors came through 
here and laid down the bounds of Mr. 
Cobbet’s farm, in the primeval forest, 
unbroken by any settlements, roads, 
or openings except those made by the 
ponds and natural meadows. At 
that time, no town in this vicinity had 
been established except Haverhill, 
which was first settled in 1640, and 
whose western limits reached a short 
distance into the eastern side of what 
is now Windham. 

Dunstable, a large territory on 
both sides of the Merrimack river, 
having its principal settlement in 
what is now Nashua, was incorporated 
by Massachusetts in 1673, and 
reached to Beaver brook on the 
southwestern limits of the present 
town of Windham; and Dracut, 
incorporated in 1702, included a strip 
of what is now Windham, about one 
and one-half miles wide along our 
southern border. 

In the tract of unoccupied land 
back on the wilderness borders of 
these three river towns of Haverhill, 
Dracut and Dunstable, a settlement 
was planted in the spring of 1719 by 
a colony of people from the vicinity 
of Londonderry, Ireland, who de- 
scribed themselves (Londonderry 
Records, Vol. 1, p. 378) as ‘‘being 
descended from and professing the 
Faith and Principles of the Establist 
Church of North Britain’’—that is, 
Scotch Presbyterians. 
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Their settlement was first called 
Nutfield, and its center was at what 
is now East Derry. Its incorpora- 
tion was delayed by the doubt as to 
which province the land lay in. In 
the fall of 1719 the settlers obtained 
title to the land by a deed from Col. 
John Wheelwright of Wells, Maine, 
whose grandfather, Rev. John Wheel- 
wright, the founder of Exeter, was 
supposed to have purchased from the 
Indians in 1629 a large tract between 
the Merrimack and Piscataqua rivers. 

Colonel Wheelwright’s deed to the 
proprietors conveyed a tract about 
ten miles square, bounded in part by 
the lines of Dunstable, Dracut, and 
Haverhill. But when the settlement 
was incorporated as the town of 
Londonderry, June 21, 1722, by the 
General Court of New Hampshire, 
these Massachusetts towns were not 
named, although it was provided that 
the boundaries of the new town were 
not to infringe on any land which 
might afterward be found to be in 
Massachusetts. As a matter of fact 
the line did overlap considerably the 
line claimed by Haverhill as its west 
boundary, as it did also the Dracut 
and Dunstable limits. From _ the 
first settlement of Londonderry, there 
was a great deal of controversy and 
litigation between the settlers of that 
town and those of Haverhill, over 
lands along the border, until the de- 
cision of the king in 1740 that the 
line between the two provinces, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts, should 
be three miles north of the Merrimack 
river, and the actual running of the 
line the next year, practically where 
it is now. 

This decision had the effect of 
cutting Dunstable into two towns, 
one on each side of the province line, 
and of depriving Dracut, Haverhill, 
and Methuen (which had been or- 
ganized in 1725 out of the western 
portion of Haverhill and a mile-and- 
a-half strip of “country land’ be- 
tween that town and Dracut) of large 
tracts in their northern parts. In 
1742, the year after the settlement of 


the province line dispute, Windham, 
forming the southern part of London- 
derry, was set off as a separate 
parish or town. But few farms in 
Windham had been occupied before 
1728 or 1730. 

Let us now consider the location of 
Mr. Cobbet’s tract of five hundred 
acres, granted to him in 1662, just 
ta the western borders of Haver- 

ill. 

The “ Records of the Governor and 
Company of the Massachusetts Bay 
in New England,” printed by order 
of the Legislature in 1854, say (Vol. 
4, part 2, p. 50): “In ans™ to the 
peticon of Mr. Théd Cobbet of Ips- 
uich, the Court Court [sic] judgeth it 
meete to graunt him five hundred 
acres of land where he cann find it 
according to lawe.”” This was under 
date of May 7, 1662. 

Whether this grant was made in 
recognition of any special service. 
rendered by him, there is nothing to. 
show. But when, the year previous, 
his neighbor, Rev. John Higginson of 
Salem, Mass., had petitioned the 
General Court, “humbly desiring the 
favo™ of this Court in the graunt of 
some lands,” the record shows it 
was “in relation to service by him 
donne in being a scribe to the synod 
in sixteene hundred & thirty seven.” 
This request was acted on favorably 
May 22, 1661. “‘The Court judgeth 
it meete to graunte the sajd M* Hig- 
ginson seven hundred acres of land 
in some free place & not prejudiciall 
to to a plantation,” and chose a 
committee of three to lay it out, 
which apparently was not done until 
after Mr. Cobbet’s grant had been 
laid out. 

This Rev. John Higginson had been 
installed pastor of the Salem church 
in 1660. He was the son of the 
noted Rev. Francis Higginson, who 
had been the first ‘“‘teacher’” (with 
Rev. Samuel Skelton as “pastor’’) 
of the same church from its formation 
in 1629 until his death the next year. 

John Higginson’s grant of seven 
hundred acres, the layout of which was. 
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approved by the Court Oct. 21, 1663, 
lay in what is now Windham, being, 
as the record says, north and by west 
from Mr. Cobbet’s farm, and about 
half a mile from it. Its south bounds 
were on a brook, and it was “ bounded 
upon the west ljne from the head of 
a pond that lyeth at the head of the 
abouesajd brooke.” This must refer 
to Mitchell’s pond and the brook 
which flows out of it. 

Mr. Higginson was _ dissatisfied 
with his farm, and any one who knows 
the character of the land to the east of 
Mitchell’s pond will not blame him. 
In 1668 he petitioned to have four or 
five hundred acres of the upland on 
the south side of his meadow ex- 
changed for a like amount “in the 
wilderness.” It appears that the 
whole was exchanged for a tract of 
seven hundred acres adjoining the 
first grant, upon the south. This 
second grant was bounded upon the 
east side by the Haverhill line and 
in part upon the west by Mr. Cob- 
bet’s farm, and by the northeasterly 
part of “‘a great pond, formerly called 
Haverhill Bound Pond,” now known 
as Canobie Lake; so that it helps 
very much in determining the loca- 
tion of Mr. Cobbet’s farm. 

The southeast corner of the Cob- 
bet grant was at ‘a swampe that 
joynes vpon Hauerill bounds.”” With- 
out considering in detail at this time 
the interesting question of the loca- 
tion of Haverhill’s west line previous 
to the setting off of Methuen in 1725, 
it will be sufficient to sum up the 
results of careful study as follows: 
It appears that previous to Cobbet’s 
grant, and probably at some time 
between 1650 and 1660, the Haver- 
hill people had in some way estab- 
lished their western boundary far 
enough west to cross a portion of 
“Haverhill Bound Pond’; that in 
the survey ordered by the General 
Court in 1666 the line was laid a little 
east of the easternmost point of the 
pond, as shown by the description of 
Higginson’s second grant; but in the 
completion of this survey in 1674, 
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the line was again made to cross the 
easternmost cove of the pond, as there 
is evidence that it did in 1715. 

The description of Mr. Higginson’s 
second grant is found in the Colonial 
Records already mentioned, Vol. 4, 
part 2, p. 441, under date Oct. 12, 
1669. Its south boundary ran west 
from Haverhill line to “the south- 
east corner” of ‘‘a great pond form- 
erly called Hauerill Bound Pond,” 
and the tract was thence ‘bounded 
by the sajd pond vpon the west 
vntill it cometh cleare of the ponds 
east end, & then rangeth westward 
by the side of the sajd pond, to the 
land of Jeremiah Belchar, & is 
bounded by the land of sd Belchar 
on the west, vntill it comes to the 
land of M* Cobbet, there being 

. . @ white oake tree marked 
next Mr? Cobbet, which white oake 
was the auntient bound marke of 
Hauerills perpendicular ljne, & thence 
raingeth east cleere of Mt Cobbet & 
bounded upon Mr Cobbets vpon the 
west, to a stooping white oake tree, 
marked w* T C & I H; & ffrom 
thence running northerly to a black 
oake tree, marked on the north side 
of a brook, commonly called the 
westermost branch of Spicket Riuer 
& from thence it rangeth 

[bounded by Higginson’s 


easterly 
former grant, now relinquished] vntill 
it comes to Hauerill ljne.”’ 

Although no distances are given 


in this description, it seems most 
probable that the swamp, in which 
was located MHaverhill’s ‘ancient 
bound” and Mr. Cobbet’s southeast 
corner, was the low ground near the 
present Searles schoolhouse in the 
Canobie Lake district of Windham. 

The following is the description of 
the bounds of Mr. Cobbet’s five 
hundred-acre grant as found in the 
Massachusetts Colony Records, Vol. 
4, part 2, p. 78, the date being June 
6, 1663. 

“The bounds & extents of Mr. 
Cobbetts farme: Being bounded as 
followeth, vpon the south ljne from 
a swampe that joynes vpon Hau- 
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erill bounds, so rainging vpon a 
west & by north point vntill yow come 
to a great rocke vpon the north 
side of a long pond, called Deane 
Pond. Vpon the sajd south ljne it 
rangeth twenty score rod, and from 
the great rocke it rangeth, vpon a 
north & by west point, sixteene score 
rod. That west ljne is bounded by a 
swampe; and from a tree marked in 
the sajd swampe it raingeth ‘eight 
score rod to the corner of a peece of 
meadow of about eight acres, that is 
w in the bounds, vpon an east & 
by south point; & from a great 
white oake tree, w** a great rocke 
neere the sajd tree, by the sajd peece 
of meadow, it rangeth sixteene score 
rod vpon a south east and halfe 
point easterly, vntill yow come to the 
abouesajd swampe, adjoyning upon 
Hauerill bounds. 

“This is a true accompt & descrip- 
tion of the bonds & extents of the 
farme abouesajd accompted, to our 
best judgment, as attests our hands, 
who lajd it out, October, 1662. 

JOSEPH DAtulis. 
JEREMIAH BELCHAR. 
Stmmon TUTTEL. 

“The Court judgeth it meet to 
allow of this returne of M* Cobbetts 
farme layd out, being fiue hundred 
acres.”’ 

Starting, as we suppose, from the 
low ground just east of the Searles 
schoolhouse, the south line of this 
tract ran for a distance of one and 
one-fourth miles in a direction de- 
scribed as “a west and by north 
point,” that is, one “point” of the 
compass, or eleven and one-fourth 
degrees, north of west. Judging from 
the position of lines which were 
described as running due north and 
south, we conclude that the sur- 
veyors of those days ran by the 
compass needle, without making any 
allowance for its declination. This is 
confirmed by a record of a survey 
in 1674 (Mass. Colony Records, Vol. 
5, p. 40): ‘Wee ran due north west, 
according to the compasse, not al- 
lowing any variations,’ etc. 


Without knowing what the mag- 
netic declination at that period would 
be, we may consider the south 
boundary of Mr. Cobbet’s tract as 
practically an east and west line, 
which would bring it to some “great 
rocke vpon the north side of a long 
pond’”’—the pond which now bears 
his name. As this rock is described 
as upon the north szde rather than 
upon the shore of the pond, it is 
difficult to say whether it was some 
one of several large bowlders at the 
water’s edge, or a great cliff-like 
ledge a number of rods back from the 
shore near “Indian rock.” From 
this corner, at or near the pond, the 
boundary ran in a direction west of 
north, a distance of one mile, bordered 
on the west by aswamp. The north 
side was a half mile wide and then 
the line ran southeast back to the 
swamp near Haverhill bounds. 

Twenty acres of meadow was soon 
added, as appears by the following 
record (Ibid., p. 137): 

“Oct. 14, 1664. In ans™ to the 
peticon of Mr. Thomas Cobbet, 
humbly desiring the favo™ of this 
Court to grant him a peece of meadow, 
being abt twenty acres of meadow, as 
an addition to his farme layd out nere 
Hauerill bounds, formerly markt w‘ 
the letters T C, & lyeth neere his five 
hundred acres on the west ljne thereof, 
the Court grants his request.” 

Morrison’s History of Windham 
says that the bounds of this farm 
were renewed May 2, 1728, by Jona- 
than Foster, John Jacques, Thomas 
Gage, and David Haseltine. This 
was about the time the Londonderry 
proprietors began to lay out some of 
this same land, and other land farther 
south between the ponds, into a 
range of farms forming Windham 
Range. The heirs of Rev. Mr. Cob- 
bet (he having died forty-two years 
before), were in danger of losing their 
land, as indeed they did, thirteen 
year later, when the settling of the 
province boundary dispute threw this 
land out of the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts and rendered its grant void. 
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But in the former year, 1728, a 
granddaughter of Rev. Thomas pe- 
titioned the General Court for per- 
mission to sell her share of the Cobbet 
farm. The interesting record ex- 
plains itself. (Acts and Resolves of 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
Vol. 11, p. 323.) 

“A Petition of Waitawhile Hub- 
bart one of the Children of John 
Cobbet of Boston Dec? Shewing that 
her Husband William Hubbart has 
been gone to Sea above three years 
& wholly neglects to do any thing for 
her Support or the Support of her 
Child, & has not so much as written 
to her since he left her, so that she is 
reduced to great Straits for Neces- 
saries of Life, Praying that she may be 
impowered to make Sale of her Right 
(which is one fifth Part) of a Farm, 
which belonged to her said Father 
John Cobbet, lying in the Town of 
Haverhill that so she may be en- 
abled to support her self & Child. 

“Read [and Accepted] & 

“Voted that the Prayer of the Pe- 
tition be granted, & the Petitioner is 
allowed & impowered to make Sale 
of one Fifth Part of the Farm within 
mention’d for the support of herself 
& Child. 

“‘(Passed June 14) 1728.” 

If she sold her share it was prob- 
ably to the other heirs. 

When in 1741 this tract was de- 
cided to be in the jurisdiction of New 
Hampshire, Nathaniel and Ann Cob- 
bet, grandchildren of the original 
grantee, petitioned the General Court 
of Massachusetts for an equivalent, 
and they were allowed fifteen hundred 
acres near Charlemont in western 
Massachusetts. (Felt’s History of 
Ipswich.) 

Thus passed out of existence the 
Cobbet farm on the shores of the 
“long pond” which had already as- 
sumed his name. His grant was re- 
peatedly called a farm, but we are 
not to suppose that any part of it 
had ever been cleared or occupied by 
him or any of his heirs. We can 
only conjecture whether the busy 


preacher ever feasted his eyes on the 
blue gem set in primeval forest, 
which was destined to perpetuate 
his name hundreds of years after he 
had passed from earth. 

It will be noticed that already in 
1662 the pond had a name—Deane 
Pond, as it appears in the printed 
Records, in the description of the 
layout of Cobbet’s grant. Morrison 
in his History of Windham (p. 39), 
quoting the same passage without 
stating whence he derived it, gives 
the word as draw. The Commis- 
sioner of Public Records of Massa- 
chusetts, after a critical examination 
of the word in the original record, 
decided it to be Draue. Whether 
this means Draw, or whether, as the 
letters u and v were at that period 
interchangeable, it was meant for 
Drave, is but a matter of conjecture, 
as is the significance of any of these 
terms as applied to the pond. There 
is a Scotch word, drave, meaning ‘“‘a 
haul of fish,’ also ‘‘a shoal of fish.” 
Possibly some connection may be 
traced with ‘ Drawceutt,”’ an early 
form of the name Dracut, the north- 
ern boundary of which town, as in- 
corporated many years later (1702), 
actually crossed this pond. 

Only one other name has been 
found which has ever been applied 
to Cobbett’s pond, and that is 
Goldings pond, found in the town 
records of Dracut (Vol. 1, p. 285) 
in the record of the perambulation of 
their northern line by the Dracut 
selectmen in December, 1733—al- 
though Londonderry by its charter 
of eleven years before had over- 
lapped it a mile and a half. This 
record shows that the Dracut line 
crossed the southern portion of 
“Goldings pond otherwise called 
Cobets pond,” then crossed Goldings 
brook, which is the outlet of the 
pond. This name was derived from 
Peter Golding of Boston who in 
1682 purchased two hundred acres 
on this brook in Pelham where he 
established a mill. The name has 
now become Golden Brook. 
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When Methuen was incorporated 
in 1725, its boundaries included the 
Cobbet farm, together with all the 
central and eastern parts of what is 
now Windham; but as this was three 
years after Londonderry had re- 
ceived its charter, it is not likely that 
the Methuen claim to this region was 
ever seriously regarded. 

The first mention of Cobbett’s 
pond in the records of Londonderry 
is found under date of October 29, 
1723 in the following record (Early 
Records as printed, Vol. 2, p. 84): 
“Laid out by order of the town afarm 
Given in the Charter to the Rev? mt 
James mecGregore Containing two 


hundred and fifty acres of land lying 
and being to the northeast of Cubages 
pond so Called.” 

Between this date and the setting 
off of Windham eighteen years later, 
the Londonderry records mention the 
pond about thirty times, with various 
spellings, of which Cobats, first found 
in 1728, is the most common. 

The first mention of Cobbett’s 
pond in the town records of Wind- 
ham is in the warrant for the March 
meeting of 1754. (Vol. 1, p. 72.) 
“3ly. To See if you will Chuse a 
Cirveyer to Plan the parish in its 
former Bounds as also Cobbats Pond 
& the Meetinghouse.”’ 





THREE LAST LEAVES 
By Bela Chapin 


Like leaves still clinging to the tree, 
While wintry winds sweep by, 

We are the last remaining three— 
Two aged kin and I. 


Our own dear loved ones dropped away, 
And friends we knew so well; 

They left their tenement of clay, 
In paradise to dwell. 


Departed souls, they are at rest 
Upon the heavenly shore, 

And there in mansions of the blest 
They live forevermore. 


Our spring of life soon passed away, 
Our summertide of flowers, 

Our autumn came but could not stay; 
Life’s winter now is ours. 


And we rejoice that length of days 
Has been our lot to bear; 

That we have been in all our ways 
In God’s paternal care. 


So will we bide, good kin of mine, 
The time of our release, 

And murmur not in our decline, 
But go in joy and peace. 


To meet again departed friends 
Where storm-winds never blow, 

To be where pleasure never ends 
And streams of gladness flow. 





THE PISCATAQUA MAST FLEET 


By Oliver L. Frisbee 


The mast fleet, to and from the old 
world and the Piscataqua in the 
seventeenth century, was the fore- 
runner of the great fleets crossing the 
Atlantic in the twentieth century. 
These ships were built especially for 
the mast trade. They were of about 
four hundred tons burthen, and 
carried from forty-five to fifty mast. 
These ships had the privilege of 
wearing the King’s Jack, and had a 
special convoy. When ships could 
not be found for this trade they sent 
large rafts of mast and lumber, shaped 
like a vessel, and rigged like a ship, 
across to Europe. One of these rafts 
made the passage in twenty-six days. 

The mast fleet were the couriers of 
the sea, the surest and quickest means 
_ of communication between the two 
continents. 

No colonial product commanded 
so much attention in Europe as the 
masts, and pipe staves and other 
lumber from the Piscataqua. 

New Hampshire was the great 
cutting ground for mast and lumber, 
and Piscataqua the great shipping 
port. Cartwright and other commis- 
sioners in 1665, found ‘7 or 8 ships 
in the large and safe harbor of Pis- 
cataqua and great stores of mast and 
lumber.”’ As early as 1631 the Pis- 
cataqua had its first sawmill, and 
gundalows to carry the lumber down 
the river. 

The British government paid a 
premium of one pound per ton on 
mast and yards and bowsprits. The 
mast were not to exceed thirty-six 
inches at the butt and be as long as 
the mast was inches in diameter. In 
1664 they were worth from ninety- 
five to one hundred fifteen pounds 
per mast. 

The broad arrow of the King was 


placed on all white pines twenty-four 
inches in diameter three feet from 
the ground. It was especially stipu- 
lated in the Royal grant that pine 
trees fit for masting the royal navy 
were to be carefully preserved, and 
the cutting for any other purpose led 
to the forfeiture of the grant. They 
were as tall as the giant trees of 
California are today. To fall these 
pines from thirty-three to thirty-six 
inches in diameter and from two 
hundred to two hundred seventy feet 
in length, was a business in itself, 
and called for the exercise of great 
care in falling them or they would 
break. It took forty cattle to move 


the massive load to the shore to start 

it on its mission to the Royal navy. 
Ships even came to the Piscataqua 

after the battle of Lexington (May 


17, 1775) for masts which were ready 
for them, but the people kept them 
for their own use. The broad arrow 
remained on the trees. Many of these 
trees took new growth from republican 
soil. They even served in equipping 
the stout cruisers of 1812, that fairly 
beat the great navy that took all the 
great trees of the subject colony. 

The mast and lumber industry of 
the Piscataqua contributed to the 
glory of England, as much as the gold 
of the New World did to the glory of 
Spain. Spain was the mistress of the 
world, the queen of the ocean, the 
terror of the nations. England saw 
the only way to overcome these was 
to build ships and send them all over 
the known world, filled with sailors 
and adventurers. These outstripped 
the French, conquered the Dutch, 
and finally put herself at the head of 
the world, and the lumber and masts 
from the Piscataqua enabled her to 
do it. 





IN A BEDFORD PEACH ORCHARD 


By Norman C. Tice 


Pursuing our course along a sandy 
road, we finally reach the lane that 
leads to the farmhouse. We pass 
through a rustic gate, and, walking 
up the narrow pathway, enter the 
peach orchard. As we stand upon 
the hilltop we look around us. The 
distant landscape is bathed in the 
mystic blue haze of a September 
morning. ‘Toward the north the ver- 
dure crowned slopes of Uncanoonuc 
Mountains can be seen, partly en- 
veloped in a mantle of purple gauze. 
Below us in the valley, and far down 
the river plain, are the woodlands.-of 
pine and scrub-oak, with masses of 
laurel clustering beneath. 

The orchard is hemmed in by long 
walls of rough stonework, and half- 
sheltered on two sides by large apple 
trees. Through the rifted branches 


comes the odor of the ,sweet fern, 
which grows luxuriantly in the pas- 


ture lands. Pound Sweets, Green- 
ings, and Porters hang from the heavy 
laden, pendulous branches of the 
apple trees. They seem like gigantic 
gems, wrought in an emerald setting 
of green leaves, as the bright Sep- 
tember sun flashes upon their pol- 
ished surfaces. 


As we enter the rows of peach trees 
we utter exclamations of great de- 
light, for the trees are fairly blushing 
in their wealth of ruddy fruit. Balti- 
more Belles, are beautiful in their 
delicate coloring, while the Albertas 
are more striking in their rich, purple 
velvet. We pluck the ripe fruit from 
the branches and perceive that the 
taste is delicious, far more so than 
those we have eaten from an imported 
basket. 

We roam at leisure among the sun- 
lighted aisles of peach trees and when 
our pockets are laden with promising 
ovals, we lounge beneath a Pound 
Sweet tree and enjoy the September 
morning. Near the distant city the 
bells of St. Anselm’s College are ring- 
ing. The echo of their chimes ac- 
centuates the peacefulness of the 
scene. We lie upon the orchard 
grass and gaze skyward through the 
rifts in the apple tree roof. 

The sun rises higher in the blue as 
we linger here and the warm, fra- 
grant air from the peach orchard is 
wafted towards us. As the morning 
vanishes speedily away we are loath 
to leave the fruit grove and take the 
path that leads homeward. 





REMEMBER TO FORGET 
By Georgia Rogers Warren 


Yes—‘‘ Remember to forget.’ 
I’ve seen nothing like it yet 
To make one sleep at night 
And, if you will, an appetite. 


It seems a simple thing, 

And meaningless, perhaps, 

But when the worries come, and fret, 
Just—‘‘ Remember to forget.” 


You’ll have more time to write and read, 
Or plant a little flower seed, 

And visit with a friend a bit— 

And say—‘‘ Remember to forget.”’ 





Our Soldiers on the Mexican Border 


OUR SOLDIERS ON THE MEXICAN BORDER 
By Sarah Fuller Bickford Hafey 


Hurrah! for the soldiers, of them we are proud, 

So three cheers, three times, and hurrah long and loud; 
They’ve proved love of country is bred in the bone, 
So laud them and cheer them, down in that hot zone. 


They’ll follow the flag, though they drop by the way, 
And always are ready commands to obey. 

We think of them, pray for them and proudly tell, 
How bravely they act and all duties do well. 


They’ ve left home and loved ones, to struggle and fight, 
For love of their country e’er guides them aright ;— 
Their lives they would give, for the red, white and blue, 
So, God bless the soldiers, so noble and true. 





THE SILENCE OF THE WINTER WOOD 
By Mary C. Rolofson 


O deep, calm stillness of the winter wood! 
No leaves to rustle in the restless breeze, 
No birds to carol in the empty trees, 
No brooks to laugh and sing in merry mood. 
Silence, snow-sandaled, in white cape and hood, 
Walks in these aisles and with her crystal keys 
Such sounds as she may find in haunts like these 
Locks in their sources as to her seems good. 


The timid rabbit, noiseless, white as snow, 
Elusive as a ghost goes on his way, 
Or sits erect to listen for a foe, 
While silence listens, too, through all the day. 
Let neither speech nor laughter, man, be heard 
Where is forbidden voice of brook and bird. 





NOCTURNE 
By H. Thompson Rich 


Move slow, move slow across the endless night, 
Gold figures of the multitudinous stars: 
There’s no apotheosis in your sight, 
Nor freedom from your imperceptible bars. 
Whither you’re bound you know not any more 
Than we below know whither we are bound: 
Mystery holds from us its ancient lore, 
And mystery envelops you around. 
Fixed in our puny orbit we abide, 
Helpless to modify our destiny; 
And fixed in the affluxuent, tireless tide 
You swirl and sweep to your eternity. 
Nothing can tell us, we can never know 
Move slow, O multitudinous stars, move slow. 
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ANNETTE M. A. CRESSY 


Annette Marian Ring, wife of Frank Cressy 
and daughter of the late Edmund J. Ring of 
Bradford, where she was born seventy-five 
years ago, died at her home in Concord De- 
cember 5, 1916. 

Mrs. Cressy was a woman of unusual ac- 
complishments, a gifted writer and prominent 
social and church worker. She was an active 
member of the Concord Woman’s Club, of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Shakespeare Club, the Woman’s Alliance of 
the Unitarian Church, and various other 
organizations. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Frank Cressy, two sons, Will M. and 
Harry, the former the well-known comedian 
and playwright—and a daughter, Miss May 
Cressy. 


DR. M. B. SULLIVAN 

Miah B. Sullivan, M. D., a prominent phy- 
sician of Dover, died in that city, December 
25, 1916, aged fifty-nine years. 

He had been prominent in public life, had 
served in the State Senate and been his 
party’s candidate for mayor. He was the 
founder and first exalted ruler of the Dover 
Lodge of Elks. 


CHARLES W. BARTLETT 


Charles W. Bartlett, who died December 
6, 1916, was a prominent Boston lawyer, and 
a native of that city, born August 12, 1845, 
but generally regarded as a New Hampshire 
boy, from the fact that his parents removed 
when he was quite young to the town of Lee, 
the old family home, and that his early life 
was spent there and in Durham; while his 
education was completed at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, from which he graduated in 1869, having 
meanwhile served an enlistment in a Massa- 
chusetts regiment, in the Civil War. Taking 
up the study of law, he graduated from the 
Albany (N. Y.) Law School in 1871, and was 
for a time associated in practice with the late 
Hon. Samuel M. Wheeler of Dover. In 1874 
he removed to Boston, where he was for a 
dozen years or more the partner of the late 
Hon. Napoleon B. Bryant, a prominent law- 
yer and a New Hampshire native. Later he 
was prominent in other firms and successful 
in practice. He was a Democrat in politics 
and was the nominee of his party for governor 
in 1905, against Curtis Guild, the successful 
Republican candidate, and served as judge 
advocate general on the staff of Gov. William 
L. Douglas. He wasa 32d degree Mason and 
past commander of John A. Andrew Post, 
G. A. R. 

General Bartlett in 1871 married Mary L. 
Morrison of Franklin, N. H., who died in 1882. 
There were born to them two children, Joseph 


W.., associated with his father in business, and 
Marie L. On August 7, 1897, Mr. Bartlett 
married the second time, his bride being Miss 
Annie M. White of Acushnet, for several 
years official stenographer of the Superior 
Court. He is survived by his wife and by the 
children of first wife. 


GEN. JAMES MILLER 


Gen. James Miller, grandson of the hero 
of Lundy’s Lane, for whom he was named, 
died at his home in the town of Temple, 
December 11, 1916. 

General Miller, who was well known in this 
state, was born in Boston, February 11, 1844, 
and enlisted as a private in Company B, 50th 
Massachusetts Infantry in 1861, when he was 
but seventeen years old. Before he was 
honorably mustered out in 1865 he had risen 
to the rank of first lieutenant. On February 
23, 1866, he was appointed second lieutenant 
in the 16th United States Infantry, and was 
raised to first lieutenant the same year. His 
promotions continued at regular intervals 
until he was made brigadier-general, August 
11, 1903. He was retired at his own request, 
August 12, 1903, after forty years of service. 

He is survived by one sister, Mrs. Charles 8. 


Brown of Boston and New Ipswich; one niece, . 
Miss Mary Miller Higby of Boston, and a 
nephew, Philip Brown of Boston. 


JOSEPH A. COCHRAN 


Dea. Joseph A. Cochran, a prominent 
citizen of Concord and a native of Plymouth, 
born March 10, 1835, died at his home in that 
city, November 28, 1916. 

Deacon Cochran had been a resident of 
Concord about sixty years. He was long 
engaged in mercantile pursuits and for some 
time in partnership with the late Frank Coffin 
in the wholesale flour trade. He was chosen 
city clerk of Concord in 1879 and continued 
in that office twenty-four years, having pre- 
viously served in both branches of the city 
government. 

He was an Odd Fellow, a member of the 
Wonolancet Club, and an active member of 
the South Congregational Church, of which 
he was a deacon at the time of his death, and 
for many years previous. 

Deacon Cochran married, first, Elizabeth 
H. Rounds, who died in February, 1877. In 
May, 1878, he married Edna A. Bean, who 
survives, with a daughter by the first wife, 
Alice G. 


MARY MORRISON 


Miss Mary Morrison, a native of Milton, 
Mass., but a long time resident of Peterbo- 
rough, died at her home in that town, Janu- 
ary 7, 1917. 
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She was the daughter of Rev. John H. 
Morrison, long pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in Peterborough, and was born April 
30,1851. She was educated in private schools 
in Boston, and while living in that city was 
interested with the late Miss Anna Ticknor 
in the work of the Society for Study at Home, 
a forerunner of the modern correspondence 
school. She was vice-president of the 
Women’s Educational Association and served 
long as chairman of the library committee 
which started and carried on a system of cir- 
culating libraries throughout the state. She 
was the organizer and chairman for twenty 
years of a volunteer committee on fiction, to 
assist the librarian of the Boston Public 
Library in selecting books for library circula- 
tion. 

Since establishing her home in Peterborough 
nearly twenty years ago, Miss Morrison had 
been actively interested in promoting the 
welfare of the town, in various directions. 
She was a trustee of the public library—the 
oldest in the country—a member of the 
Progressive Club, the Colonial Dames, the 
Edward MacDowell Memorial Association, 
and the Peterborough Grange, of which she 
was lecturer last year. She also conducted a 
model dairy farm and took great interest in 
agricultural progress. She was a member 
of the standing committee of the Peter- 
borough Unitarian Church. She is survived 
by a brother, Rev. Robert 8S. Morrison of 
Cambridge. 


WILLIS G. C. KIMBALL 


Willis G. C. Kimball, long a prominent 
citizen of Concord, and New Hampshire’s 
best known photographer, died at his home 
in that city January 1, 1917. 

He was born in Manchester, June 4, 1843, 
son of the late William H. and Sarah M. Kim- 
ball, who soon removed to Franklin where he 
spent his early years and obtained his educa- 
tion. The family removed to Concord in 
1854, where he resided through life, com- 
mencing as an employee in the Kimball 
studio, to whose business he succeeded in 
1867, having meanwhile served in the 18th 
New Hampshire Regiment in the Civil War, 
enlisting as a private and being mustered out 
as a lieutenant-colonel. 

Mr. Kimball was much interested in music, 
and was at one time organist at the Unitarian 
Church, where he was a regular attendant. 
He was deeply interested in all matters per- 
taining to the welfare of his city, and had 
served many years on the Park Commission. 
He was a member of FE. E. Sturtevant Post, 
G. A. R., of Granite State Council, Royal 
Arcanum, and the Wonolancet Club. 

Mr. Kimball married, May 31, 1863, Ella, 
daughter of the late Nathan W. Gove, and 
their four children were born in Concord: 
Harry Gove, who died October 17, 1883, aged 
nineteen years; Richard Hazen, who died 
-October 27, 1909, aged forty years; Edith M.., 


wife of R. M. Baker of Boston and W. G. C. 
Kimball, Jr., of Swampscott, Mass. Mrs. 
Kimball died April 7, 1909. 


DR. ABNER L. MERRILL 


Abner Little Merrill, M. D., a native of 
Exeter, died in Boston, Mass., December 20, 
1916. 

He was the son of Abner and Sarah (Lea- 
vitt) Merrill and was born at Exeter, January 
23, 1826. He attended the public schools at 
Exeter, was graduated from the Phillips 
Exeter Academy, entered the sophomore 
class at Harvard in 1843 and was graduated 
from Harvard in 1846. He was the last sur- 
viving member of his class and, next to his 
fellow townsman, Dr. Nicholas E. Soule, who 
was graduated in the class of 1845, was the 
oldest Harvard alumnus. He attended the 
Harvard Medical School and was graduated 
from there in 1849. He practiced medicine 
but a short time, and then went into business, 
first in Newburvport, and later in Boston as 
a member of the firm of Merrill Brothers, 
paints and oils, in which he was most suc- 
cessful. He was always greatly interested in 
his native town and its academy. He made 
large donations to its public schools, to the 
First Church and was one of the Phillips 
Exeter Academy’s largest benefactors. He 
established the Merrill Course of Lectures 
at the academy, which has been in. existence 
for several years. 

In 1859 Doctor Merrill married Miss 
Harriet M. Robinson, daughter of the late 
Jeremiah L. Robinson of Exeter, who died in 
February, 1894. 


HON. ROBERT G. PIKE 


Hon. Robert G. Pike, chief justice of the 
New Hampshire Superior Court, a native of 
Rollinsford, son of Amos W. and Elizabeth M. 
(Chadbourne) Pike, born July 28, 1851, died 
in Dover, January 9, 1917. 

Judge Pike was educated at Berwick Acad- 
emy and Dartmouth College, graduating 
from the latter in 1872. After leaving col- 
lege he engaged in civil engineering and taught 
for a time before turning to the law, which 
he studied with Judges Charles Doe and 
Jeremiah Smith. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1881, and began his practice in Dover. 
For a time he was associated with Hon. John 
Kivel, later his colleague on the Superior 
Court bench. In 1877 he became city solici- 
tor of Dover, serving till 1889. In 1893-96 he 
was judge of probate for Strafford County. 
He was appointed an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court in 1896, and five years later, 
upon the reorganization of the court, became 
an associate justice of the Superior Court, suc- 
ceeding to the post of chief justice upon the 
death of Chief Justice Wallace in 1913. 

Judge Pike, during his long service upon 
the bench, gained a high reputation for fair- 
ness, ability, dignified bearing and strong 
grasp of legal principles and their proper ap- 
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plication. Politically he was a Republican, 
but never a partisan. He had served as a 
trustee of Berwick Academy and visitor of the 
Chandler Foundation of Dartmouth College. 
He was a Mason, a trustee of the Strafford 
Savings Bank, and a member of the Bellamy 
Club of Dover. He had been president of the 
State Bar Association and at its meeting in 
New Castle last June he delivered an address 
of great interest to his fellow members of the 
bar on his personal recollection of Judge Doe. 
He was never married, and made his home 
in Dover with his sister, Miss Lilla J. Pike. 


HON. JAMES H. TOLLES 


Hon. James H. Tolles, mayor of Nashua in 
1866-67-68, died at his home in that city, 
January 13, 1917. 

He was born in Nashua October 17, 1846, a 
son of the late Horace C., and Sophia Ann 
(Wright) Tolles. He was educated in the 
public schools, and in early life was deeply in- 
terested in music, to which he gave much 
attention. After serving some years as a 
clerk in different mercantile concerns, he en- 
tered the lumber business with his father-in- 
law, John Cross, and the firm of Cross & 
Tolles, afterward J. H. Tolles & Co., did an 
extensive business for many years. 

Politically he was an active Democrat, and 
in religion a Congregationalist, being a mem- 
ber of the First Congregational Church of 
Nashua, and one of the active working com- 


mittee in the building of the present splendid 
edifice. 

He was married July 8, 1872, to Mary 
Ellen Cross, who survives him. Besides his 
widow he is survived by two brothers, General 
and former Mayor Jason E. Tolles and X. D. 
Tolles, both of Nashua. 


AMANDA B. HARRIS 


Amanda Bartlett Harris, a well known 
writer of Warner, died at her home in that 
town, January 15, 1917. 

She was born August 15, 1824, and was the 
daughter of Harrison Gray and Mary (Bart- 
lett) Harris. She had been a writer since girl- 
hood and had contributed to the Christian 
Union, the Congregationalist, the Congrega- 
tional Review, Appleton’s Journal, St. Nicholas, 
Wide Awake, the Granite MonruHLy, and 
other periodicals. She had been a book re- 
viewer for the Literary World since 1874. 
Much of her earlier work was done under pen 
names or was anonymous. Miss Harris was 
the author of several books, beginning with 
“Christ Our Friend,” which was published 
in 1866 as a booklet. One of her last books 
was “‘The Luck of Edenhall,” published in 
1888. Miss Harris was a descendant of Josiah 
Bartlett, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

She is survived by a sister, Mary Bartlett 
Harris, librarian of the Pillsbury Free Library 
at Warner. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


Bound volumes of the Granite Monrtuty, 
for 1916, are now ready for exchange with 
subscribers for the unbound numbers, at 50 
cents per copy. 


The next issue of the Granire MontTHLy 
will be the February and March numbers com- 
bined. It is expected to contain an extensive, 
illustrated sketch of Laconia, the ‘“ Lake 
City,”’ and to appear about the first of March. 


Subscribers in arrears will confer a favor, not 
only upon the publisher but upon the readers of 
this magazine, if they will promptly remit the 
amount due. The amount of reading matter 
presented necessarily depends largely upon the 
receipts of the office. Printing bills have to be 
paid. 


A new administration, with Henry W. Keyes 
at its head, is now in power at the State 
House. The legislature is in sessson, with 


Arthur P. Morrill of Concord, Speaker of the 
House, and Jesse M. Barton of Newport, Pres- 
ident of the Senate. There is the usual talk 
about a “short session’’ while the probabil- 
ities are that it will cover the usual number 
of weeks or months. With about two days 
of actual legislative work per week, short 
sessions are hardly to be expected. 


The selection of Sherman L. Whipple, leader 
of the Boston bar, as counsel for the Commit- 
tee on Rules, of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, in its investigation of the alleged 
“leak,” in connection with President Wilson’s 
“peace note,’’ whereby certain stock gam- 
blers were enabled to reap great profit, as 
claimed, brings conspicuously to the front 
another brilliant son of the old Granite State, 
as in the case of the selection of George W. 
Anderson to conduct the “high cost of living” 
investigation, Mr. Whipple being a native of 
New London and Mr. Anderson of Acworth. 








MARY C. EASTMAN 
The First President of the Friendly Club 





